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ell mi nation ol languages, anti thereby devaluing ilu- education 
received. 

Hie second cause is the perpetuation ot rigid disciplinary boun¬ 
daries, and even, in some of lire newer universities, the erecting 
ol new ones where none existed he [ore. The dissatisfaction ol 
students with this kind o( arrangement is rellectcd in tlie boom 
in adult education language enrolments til centres throughout die 
country. 

Freedoms once given miiiiut easily he taken back, and so the 
members ol foreign language departments must accept, though most 
probably do not. that the day of serious language preparation in 
secondary school is over for ever, exccpL (or the minority ol children 
who are already bilingual and who are fortunate enough to attend a 
bilingual school, or whose parents are rich enough to be able n> 
send them to a school where languages continue to be taught. 

At the university level, language centres and beginners' courses 
within existing departments, and the treeing of the acquisition of 
a language skill from its traditional role, that ol literary and 
aesthetic analysts, for use in other roles as well will all help. Oik 
important form of organisation o£ academic work widely employ,'. I 
in Other countries is the “context” or ‘area study”, as described 
by Associate Professor M. Clync,®* where scholars from a number 
of different disciplines can work on a common area oi study in 
which a language is Lite unifying element. This would be at in 
most effective aL graduate school level where a basic level ol 
language and other disciplinary competence may Ire presupposed 
It is vitally necessary that the isolation of foreign language learning 
in Australian universities be broken in tts many ways as possible 
so that at least those students who want to understand what it 
going on in foreign countries and who arc at present discouraged I 
from doing so, may be given the opportunity to do so. - ' 1 

In the wider context ol the whole of Australian society, it can 
only be presented dearly to all Lhc members of die society rhai 
when they decide that foreign languages are not relevant, they nffi 
deciding that foreign countries are not relevant either. Professor 
Sussex has written that: 

It is idle in these circumstances to pretend that Australia rati 
"go it alone" in splendid monolingual ism.-* 

No society can both isolate itself linguistically mid dill pjd * 
positive role in die scientific anti intellectual world. I he boundaries 
surrounding the study of languages in Australia have thus 'ouie M 
form an unnecessary restriction on the number of areas open u 
enquiry while serving no useful purpose. 
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f.3Mr. suljjccis live bom mterdiscl|>linary r | If lines of research in 
several traditional fields converge, the researchers involved 
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'til hg uhvlorut io The reader (hot the lerm "difdpline^ used fairly loosely 
an arficlu, ip mtfln "field at study*’, I am aware of dEITcrenE >md mcnc (ifihfly 
‘iT^mL'il ttcMjiiUoifcii but linfl 3his one mpre reEev.int lo wh.iL 3 want Eo say r II 
'nr [«]?, mirnfily ibal 1 am misusmg the wdfl! '"discipline'', 3 wjlJ be Flippy jf 
i* ualSy ->u hi lit u u? Whatever term he prefers. 
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can comt to iecl that their interest* ait! more strongly related lo 
parts ot neighbouring fields dian to the rest ol die if own . 
liadiELonaJ demarcations than serve only to irritate, and it ls 
likely that attempts will be made to redraw the lines. If che% arc 
successfuL a new, “mlerdisdp Unary" subjet l is born. 

That h not die way in which die label ‘ imeidiscijilinary ' has 
come to be applied lo Linguistics, which is a very old distiplimMii 
its own rig]it- In ttie latter pars ot die fourth century B.CL Panini 
wrote an Indian grammar that still draws almost iniivtn^s 
admiration (perhaps not entirely bemuse most linguists are umbk 
10 read it in the original). About the same time, the Greeks also 
interested themselves in linguistic questions, iheie have been lines 
of development from those days to the present. 


Linguistics is one of the subjects that achieve '"iiiimtaciphnarfr 
ness" (I am not sure whether there are any that have it thrust 
itpon them, st) tins, series t£ now terminated,) In recent years, lines 
of research have led out from Linguistics to other disciplines. Ln 
ilie pi'oeesSi various ’tinicttiisdplinary satellites Bike ULUkeniaMcal 
linguistics, psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics have been bom, 
but the cross-disciplinary interests have not been isolated by die* 
developments, and continue to be part of Linguistics proper. 

At the beginning ot each year, the Linguistics Sctiiion of tlie 
Quarterly Progress Report of die Research Laboratory of Kleetronits 
■ a m l T always carries die same statement of research objectives. | 
width begins: 

I he ultimate objective of our research h to gain a beitn 
under standing of man's mental capacities by study hig the wau 
in whidi these capacities manifest Utcmsdves in language. 
Language is a particularly promising avenue because, on the 
one hand, It is an intellectual adiicvemeiU that is accessible 
to all normal hum am. and, on the oilier hand, we have mott 
detailed knowledge about language than about any QiJtvi 
human activity involving mans mental capacities. 

[ think it is lair to say dial the majority of linguists would probaUlf 
agree with this statement, though there would be sharp dilkren^ 
of opinion as to how the objectives were to be fulfilled. And, gi vtR 
this statement, it is not surprising that Linguistics has cohiiijdu 
ground with Psychology, Philosophy, Anthropology, Sociology 
Education mid most other cognitive studies. Nor is it suipminft 
given that its data is language, that it should draw hum M 
contribute to live study of particular languages such as UuUM* 
Japanese and Malagas!. 

It is symptomatic of these relationships that papers on Linguif^ 
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have appeared m die past decade or so in volumes with tides like 
Reading!! in Mathematical Psychology, The Twelfth Symposium 
; T p Applied Mathematics^ LRF-. Transactions on Information 
Theory, Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science, Boston 
Studies in the Philosophy of Science, Biological Foundations of 
Jjtngtiaga, Language and Philosophy , and numerous others of 
tiniilar kinds. 

[he cross-fertilisation of academic interests goes far towards 
^(Tuning the fact that in Ymericn schohio calling themselves 
linguists are employed in numerous departments with different 
tEtfcs. A recent number of the Bulletin of [he Linguistic Society 
0 \ America 1 includes a report on employment in the held of 
linguistics. It gives a breakdown of the departments in which 
linguist* work in the United States, 

Linguists hold appointments principally in departments uL 


Linguistics 26*9% 

English 21.7% 

Commonly tauglit foreign languages 

(French. German, Romance, Slavic, etc.) 19.2% 

Anthropology 8.4% 


Another $A% hold joint appointments, most between linguis¬ 
tics and foreign language or English departments 
fdepartments whidi employ the remaining 15.4% include 
uncommonly taught foreign languages (e,g v Far F.astern 
African), E.S.O.L., psychology, speech, area and ethnic studies, 
roimiumitittiom. education, computer science, and various 
special institutes, projects and programmes. 

1 have no figures for Australia, but have had close contact with 
Australian linguistic organisations in recent years, and have the 
iiuxig impression that the diversity of employment is at least as 
gm.it here as in America. Before she last election of officebearers 
In the linguistic Society of Australia, the six members of the 
PfJKutive were drawn from departments of English, French, 
j»[ianeM! and linguistics. The members of the present executive 
m from departments of Anthropology. Education, English and 
linguistics, and from the Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
Sunlii i, Various other Fields are represented amongst iho general 
monbershlp, 

Bat tiser- Ls an additional reason why linguists in Australia 
tad iheiiisqlves working in departments with names other than 
linguistics: the fact that there are very few linguistics departments 
H|work in. In 1972, Lhere were 59 universities in the United States 
■ |M| ^ L i Linguistics Ph,D" In Australia, as far as I am aware* 
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tiiere were three. flic American figures da not include dcpainiitfits 
oEfcr^ a Ph-D. in suBjeas sudi as English or Amhropotogy wi'li 
a concentration in linguistics. Nor, by definition, do ihv) un ud£ 
institutions which offer linguistics only in lower degrees. In Aus¬ 
tralia, as far as T know; there are tto additional instiuiuoris oi Ft Ting 
honours at the B A, level in the subject Linguistics beyond the 
ones that oiler Ph D s. In America there are many, though 1 am 
not in possession of the exact figures, 

U might 1 h l argued that (lie figure of fiP universities tifibring 
Ph.D.'s in Linguistics in the U tilled States, where [lie population 
is over two hundred mil Lion, is not really much better, propor¬ 
tionally. than three in Australia, where lUc population is about 
thirteen million. While arithmetically correct, this argument would 
Ignore the extra institutions in the United States olleiing Llnguistict 

10 honours level in Sower degrees, and would also ignore die Fact 
dial a number as low as three or Four uni verities is below dm 
threshold of complexity needed for vigorous activity in a subject 
in ,my country, no matter what the population is. 

At present, Australia has two universities with department* 
labelled simply Linguistics” (A.N-t and Moriash), om School 
of English and Linguistics (Macquarie) and one Sub-Dcp^nmeDi 
of linguistics 1 ' (Newcastle), The latter is an autonomous unit, 
sub" only in the sense that h i.s smaller than a full deptfbncw 
and lacks a chair. Apart from A.N.U., which is blessed with tuu 
the rest of Australia lias just two and a half linguistics departiiicisti. 
Sydney is about to establish one, and there are various other 
rumours which 1 will not fan here. 

Overseas, particularly in America^ there has been a tremendous 
expansion ill linguistics in the past decade, though it is true i Lull 

11 has slackened oil with the recent cutbacks un spending, Tfif ; 
growth seems to have been a direct result of the academic jtuputi 
of the subject, and ihc realisation of its potential iniporUmie for j 
cognitive studies. In Australia, no dramatic expansion lias yet 
taken place, though there are subtle indications that h may to 
beginning. Bernard Shaw introduced a female character in one ul 
his plays wiLh die remark that she had never withered hvr;ui« 
she had never bloomed. and until recently it seemed fan to ytonM 
whether this was to he Lhe late of linguistics in Australia. 

The recent change of name from School of English Studies tw j 
' School of English and Linguistics” at Macquarie, the cstabli^imcii 
of she sub^deparimeni at Newcastle at the end of I-L-- - mf 1 . 
j mini item establishment of a department at Sydney are imp 
signs, and there are some indications of increasing go^rp^ 
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interest in the field. Hie A.U,C, lias set up a hix-man committee 
io report on the whole range of language studies and linguistics 
in Australian universities. While linguistics is perhaps only a 
subsidiary part of the committee's terms of reference, it could 
emerge as a moat Important part of any integrated plan for 
language studies, ft would seem strange to the poem of eccentricity, 
in fact, if the subject that deals with the theory of language did 
not have an important place in any integrated plan for language 
studies at university level. 

Meanwhile, the actual situation in the universities h not as bad 
as ihe mere counting of linguistics departments might suggest. Full 
courses in the subject are being offered at present in English depart- 
men is at Queensland and New England, in The Language Centre 
jl Melbourne, in the departments of Modern Languages, Philosophy 
and sociology at La Trobe. and in the School of Anthropology at 
Western Australia, 4 And these courses formally labelled linguistics 
bv no means exhaust what is being taught, since a good deal occurs 
at various universities in strands of courses wills other names. At 
the University oi Tasmania, foi instance, there are linguistics 
strands in English courses* and at Monash some attention is given 
to linguistics not only iti the Linguistics Department* but also in 
die Departments of French, German. Indonesian, Japanese* Russian 
and Spanish. I will not attempt to be exhaustive in such listings, 
iince there are pockets of activity from coast to coast, often involv¬ 
ing pfcople who have to work in Isolation from other linguists and 
Little against all sorts of local difficulties. I believe these "guerrilla'' 
m rivities in linguistics are likely to be very important to the Future 
of die subject In Australia. 

Some subjects have an immediate popular appeal, so that some* 
one only has to mention that Lhe university should have a depart* 
mem m one of them and everyone seems to agree instantly; popular 
opinion is translated into an official request to the A.U.C,, and 
litv prtftol a department is established. That Is not the status ol 
lin^iUtits In Australia at die moment. Many university adminis- 
traiioTis and/or the A,U,C, have sat fairly heavily on proposed 
developments in linguistics in recent trknnia, perhaps more through 
indilkrence than outright hostility. The committee already referred 
to may possibly change tins, but at present the situation is that 
Anyone who hopes to establish a department of linguistics must 
fittE %t\. the subject going as a nourishing concern, and then try 
|0 expand it and convince the planners that they should begin 
pkcuimg fur something they didn't plan for. 

I here is often a special difficulty for anyone ivho would try to 
tiiis from within a language department. The hi story of growth 











til language* iu AusuaJi.ai utii vanities Jina Lretn iiu.li Jm ll n: 
lulijeci-namci. "Enwhslt', "Trench” "'German", etc-, ndrinally mew 
"English literature", 'Trench Liieiaiure". "German Liieiatuu , 
cLc. there ii language study, in tlie sense that iiuiknis uic reqU^ed 
u, learn ilic lang u age dial they are going to speak and 'viiost 
literature Urey are going to study, but the aims ol the courses are 
1101 normally linguistic, and the courses arc rarely the lunction 
ol an underlying linguistic theory* li is not my prcseiu pm [lose 
lo argue ihat this is wrong, but rather to draw attention to the 
apparent facts ant! to comiociU that the students understand wtmi 
n meant by ike mbjca-uameij, and estpect things to be -is they mu. 

| Ins orient anon ol the language subjects contains potential drill 
cutties lor the linguist. 11 he is serious about what lie is doing, 
he will inevitably (hid I timid! wsuiting to inuodute kinds q, 
language study dial are not iradilional in language department* 
in Australia, lo make matters worse, he is very frequently; someone 
who did not start oil as a Linguist, and tv ho ii officially suppo^d 
iu be someLliing else. He is likely, therefore, to be doing something 
unaccustomed, not only as far as the department is concerned) but 
also as far us Iris own li Ee nud career are concerned, in the absence 
of ally odier linguists in the immediate vicinity, this tan la: a 
lonely experience. 

If optional linguistics components oi courses are iimodured iri 
such a department, die number of takers will initially be small 
Tills tan mean a lower work-load lor the linguist than for hit v 
colleagues, in term* ot marking, interviewing, etc. (though not 
usually in number of k‘cunc-1 lours). 1 hey may (not unreasonably) 
feel some resentment about this, particularly il theii own loads 
are heavy, and a demand may develop to make the linguistic* 
strands compulsory, so as lo distribute the load liellei, h die 
demand succeeds, funlicr problems art immediately created, a» 
students become the unwilling red pi cuts ol someiiiing they dulm j 
join for. I 

Setting aside future acts ol God, which mighL strike up depit 
niems fully-formed out of nowhere, it seems likely lhai muny 
linguistics departments will struggle into the light because til »"Nil 
1 have already called guerrilla activities. It is highly likely tun 
depannenu that have this kind of birth will dilfer from oath ot a 
itccording lo their origins. In any mbjccL-nrea, a certain 
is normal: there will be some dcparimvnts llmi are <uk»*£ 
oriented towards theory, and others that arc more interest 
applications; some lhai follow one school of thought «H3 ^ 

that follow otliers. Hut lliere is probably an extra dimeter , 
diversity in linguistics because of its rro$i-disciplinary relauon. 
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juid jJiirticLklojrly because oi the difFctcnt direeuom Mom which 
tiepartnnrrits can come. And surely no one will regret i Sim 

NOTES 

1 I..S-A. If tt lie tin (Ujijiujslre Suciety of America.). No. October 1^, l*- N 

--LS-A. Unitrfin. No. Mi. March 1973. [>. 34 

1 II !> dime nil lo be ucfiaJo of C he fin:!* became hjinciboafca, .we nOl jlwjLyrt dsplfeEt 
abo m arrajificmcm^ For PhJ>*\ anti nhni because boodbooks for ;t previous year 
!l hifNouli Eo conn: acrow. Ncvtrthdsss, ] belEevs ihi 1 %liklcni^nt in ihc elxe h 
|gcuntfc. 

* Lhc-iLi detail* BFt lakcn from, lilt handbook- and calendurv of the relevant msher- 
iii-juAl ihc Lime of wmirtR, only ib-otc to r IS 73 Were aVttkllbte io mu. and i: 
COtJd be lhai there will be chunies Jn IM4 of which I mn unaware. 


some niouGii i s ok diipar j milk i al structure 

Miciiakl Cj.tne* 

M OST Australian imivtisiuc^ [possess—mu! |jtT|xruiaic—a mtiu> 

■ tun- with watertight departments. While coaperatioji exists 
between deportPieuis, and between individuals in departments, tile 
or^alitsatldnal [nunc work for it all appointments, courses* graduate 
supervision and rc-sc-arcli tends to presuppose in&ulari&cd depart- 
mm\i^ The unit system at a number of universities (e<g,, Macquarie, 
Mon;i-s1i) has made undergraduate courses more flexible, but units 
too Lie generally depart men tally-based. The maintenance of the 
[uusent departmental system has almost, become an eild in itsC“lt. 

I nidi cion ally Eltere are ^onie depariments which leach a cEis- 
d\Ahn —a set at principles or methods on a theoretical framewfirk 
{anti its application). e,g v Linguistics, Literature:, Sodotogy; and 
oti^ i s which aie multldisdpliJiaiy, e^g-j German. v\sia]] Studies, 
l .l iianutL, Medieval Studtes, in which several disciplines (such as 
Litig^isiks, Literature, Sociology, Visual Arts, Piiilosophy, Politics, 
Applied to a particular context (area, |>ennd or objective) are 
taught 1 1 is usually assumed—in university regulations for 
in M a ace—that each department represents one ‘'discipline”. Course 
wc|.uettccs are based on tliis assumption an<l any sequeaiccs that 
happen to be discij>line-oriented and cut across departmenLal 
wmidarter are treated as exceptions, One university recently found 
■i in Misery io pass- a special regulation deeming History and 
Ancient History (taught in different departments) one discipline 
U| k tor she purpose of one paragraph only! There are some di* 
npliiie^ ivJiir]^ sire taught in as many as eight department* in one 
iiikni/idiy, and some topics recur tn the courses of several depart- 
ytaenu, but lliere is little recognition of ihh fact, 

* AucHijuj troftt^r til tii-rmun. Mcma^h Unhcmity, 











